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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Copper sales and pricings heavy in the U.S. Smelters sell at 34c; merchants 33%xc. 





New York, Aprit 9, 1959 No. 15 





@ Lead and zinc sales fair. Aluminum sheet, plate and foil shipments steady. Tin steady. 


COPPER—domestic average 31.870c per lb delivered and Smelting dropped zinc ¥ec to 10.75c Canadian funds 


The amount of copper priced in the U.S. this week was 
the highest since the second week of January. Pricings 
outside the U.S. were fair. 

Prices in London eased and Tuesday afteroon were about 
30.8c for prompt asked; yesterday morning they were 
about 31.15c. Merchants in the U.S. were offering electro 
at about 33%c-33'4c delivered. They indicated fabrica- 
tors were not pressing for their metal. Custom smelters 
sold at 34c every day of the week; their total sales were 
up relative to the previous week. 

Some factors suggested the 244c spread with the pro- 
ducers’ 311c price was disliked by smelters and that the 
latter would drop if the scrap price would come down. 
But some believe scrap dealers have little metal and 
will hold for better prices. Smelters might drop their 
scrap buying price anyway. They appeared well sold up. 
The Butte R.R. union did not strike. A court will review 
the situation Apr. 20. Tacoma remains struck and it is 
not being negotiated. Kennecott’s Chino divisions were 
struck for one day. Noranda Mine’s labor contract ends 
Apr. 11. 


TIN—1062'2c a Ib, N.Y. 


London moved just above the Pool buying level during 
the week; U.S. prices were steady. Eased buying here 
indicates that many consumers have covered first half 
needs, including emergency stores. The Bolivian situa- 
tion remains muddled. 


LEAD -—lIc per lb New York 


7c 


Lead sales this week were 7,517 tons. A few buyers came 
in for heavy orders for delivery at the M&MM average 
in future months. LME prompt is about “4c above the 
low of last week. U.S. sellers doubt this can help the 
price in the U.S. 
The U.S. Interior Department is working up data for 
distributing among various countries, lead and zinc 
quotas now in the “all other” class. 
Imports of lead for the second quarter of 1959 were the 
following at about noon April 8, according to data from 
the U.S. Customs Bureau 
Ore Metal 

Country entered quota entered quota 
Australia 2.914 5,040 1,924 11,840 
Canada 3,233 6,720 446 7,960 
Peru 8,080 0 6,440 


Bolivia 


U. of S. Africa 


Mexico 


2,520 
7,440 
676 
1,753 


18,440 


April 6. The U.S. price is steady 
Zinc shipments in March, according to Zinc Institute 
data, rose about 8,000 tons. This is well above the 1958 
monthly average but well under 1957. Shipments of Spe- 
cial High were up but still under January. Prime West- 
ern was also up (see table) and the highest since No- 
vember 1958. Total stocks rose about 5,500 tons; stocks 
of all grades rose except Intermediate. Data in short 
tons follow: 1958 1959 
Mo. Av Jan Feb Mar 

Stock at beginning 166,660 190,237 195,777 200,461 
Production 69,075 76,481 71,174 79,918 
Production, daily rate 2,271 2,467 2.542 2.578 
Shipments 

U. S. Industry 63,978 77 65,641 73,814 

Export and drawback 258 849 482 

Gov't 2,874 

Totals 67,110 70,941 66,490 74,296 

Stock at end 190,237 195,777 200,461 206,083 


Shipments by grade follow 
1958 1959 
Mo. Av Jan Feb Mar 
Special High 24,213 28,422 21,696 27,728 
Regular High 5,783 6,200 8,033 5,878 
Intermediate 2,206 1,663 2,237 1,484 
Prime Western, etc 34,907 34,656 34,524 39.206 


Customs Bureau data for about noon April 8, show the 
following situation on zinc imports into the U.S. for 
second quarter 1959 Ore Metal 
Country entered quota entered quota 
Canada 10,045 33,240 2,047 18,920 
Mexico 475 35,240 376 1,160 
Peru 4,498 17,560 0 1,880 
Bel.-Lux 2,801 3,760 
Bel. Congo 0 2.720 
Italy filled 1,800 
Other filled 8.920 filled 3.040 
Totals 67,109 70,941 66.490 74,296 


ALUMINUM-primary pig 24.7¢; export 22.5c 


Aluminium Ltd. will build a plant in New Zealand that 
will produce 5,000 tons per year of sheet and foil and 
2,000 of wire and cable. The metal will come from the 
firm’s Canadian production 


Net shipments of aluminum sheet and plate reported by 
the Aluminum Association in short tons 


1959 1958 

Feb Jan.(R Dec Nov 

Non-heat-treatable 42,054 42.668 43,481 40,201 
Heat treatable 10,312 9,163 10,317 8.766 
Total 52,366 51,831 53,798 48,967 
Foil 8,537 9,354 8.940 8.655 





IN THIS ISSUE... 


Yugoslavia 7,880 Copper Price Chart 

_— : a oe ~_ NAWMD Annual Convention 
ZINC—lIc per Ib East St. Louis Daily and Average Prices 

Zinc sales this week were down somewhat from last Non-Metallic Metal Prices 

week but were not exceptionally low. Canadian Mining Mineral & Ore Markets 











Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.)} 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («xx) 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











SPECIAL 


HIGH GRADE 


e 


9.99*% E 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


$4312 
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Amax Earnings Decline; 
Upturn in Evidence 


American Metal Climax reported de- 
creased earnings in 1958, but improved 
business conditions indicate an upturn, 
according to the company annual report. 

“Despite reduced earnings in 1958 we 
were able to enlarge and improve our 
properties, plants and equipment, carry 
on substantial exploration for metals 
and oil and gas, hold our working capi- 
tal practically unchanged, and maintain 
our dividend. We look to the future con- 
vinced of the long-term strength of de- 
mand for our products,” the report said. 

The recession in the consumption of 
copper in the United States was being 
offset by the continued strong increase 
in consumption overseas, according to 
the report. 

Income from molybdenum slumped, 
owing to the close tie-in of sales to steel 
production. Steel output dropped about 
25% during the year. 

Climax mine suspended operation for 
the first time in its history during 1958, 
experiencing an 87-day strike. Molyb- 
denum sales were not affected, inven- 
tories providing adequate supplies. 

During a 52-day, industry-wide strike 
in the Copper belt, sales were main- 
tained by drawing on “pipeline” stocks, 
or those held between the African mines 
and overseas customers. Prior to the 
strike the mines had been operating on 
a curtailed basis, but after settlement 
they returned to capacity. 


The report expressed the opinion that 
quotas on lead and zinc, introduced late 
in 1958, were inconsistent with extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 


The report pointed out and supported 
new interest in the proposal to reduce 
the tax rate on income derived from 
abroad. 


1958 
$18,250,000 


1957 
Net Income 27 895,000 
Dividends Paid 
Preferred 
Common 
Total 
Per Share of Common 
Stock 
Net Income 
Dividends 
Working Capital 
Property, Plant and 
Equipment (Net) 
Holdings in Other 
Mining Companies 
At Book Amounts 
At Computed or Esti- 
mated Value 148.569,000 
Common Shares Out- 
standing 
Holders of Common 
Stock 


290,000 
16,990,000 
17,280,000 


302,000 
16,984,000 
17,286,000 


$1.27 
1.20 
$82,066,000 


$1.95 
1.20 
$82,851,000 


82,698,000 79,803,000 


45,954,000 46,710,000 
121,675,000 
14,165,769 14,153,448 


21,200 17,700 


Einhauser Re-Elected 
President of NAWMD 


George H. Einhauser, G. H. Einhauser 
Co., Pittsburgh, was re-elected president 
of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers Inc., at the 46th Annual 
Convention luncheon-meeting on Tues- 
day, April 7 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Renamed as vice presidents of NAWMD 
were: Arthur U. Claghorn, Pioneer 
Paper Stock Co., Chicago; Theodore 
Gruen, International Minerals & Metals 
Corp., New York; and Leo Selig, J. Sol- 
otken & Co. Inc., Indianapolis. Elected as 
a vice president was Harold Kurtin, 
Kurtin Wool Stock Co., Brooklyn. 

Eleven directors were elected for a 
three-year term: Sam A. Barnett, Sam 
A. Barnett Metal Co., Akron; Bernard C. 
Bohager, Frank P. R. Bohager & Sons 
Inc., Baltimore; John Bunkers, Schul- 
ken Bros. Paper Stock Co., Los Angeles; 
M. C. Donohue, Mars Metal Corp., San 
Francisco; Morris Gross, Wilkinsburg 
Iron & Metal Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Irving Levin, Superior Iron & Metal Co., 
Jacksonville; N. J. Muskin, Cometals 
Inc., New York; Sam Rosen, Rosen Ma- 
terials Inc, New Orleans; Norman 
Ruderman, Kopelove Iron & Metal Co., 
Dayton; Arant H. Sherman, Alter Co., 
Davenport, Iowa; and Max M. Somberg, 
Detroit Scrap Metals Co., Detroit. 

Elected for a two year term as a di- 
rector was Ben Kaufman, Ajax Metal 
Div., H. Kramer & Co., Philadelphia 
Elected for a one-year term was Larry 
Moelis, L. & R. Moelis, Brooklyn 

. 


Copper Sulfate Output Fell 


Production of copper sulfate in the 
United States in 1958 declined 31% from 
1957, and was the lowest since 1939, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
Shipments dropped 34% and were 2,000 
tons less than production; and stocks 
rose 35% 
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Monthly averages. E&MJ weighted averages are computed from actual reports of sales 


1954 1956 


to E&MJ 


1954-1959 


1957 1958 1959 


normally 140,000 to 175,000 tons per month. LME prices are the average of 


the mean of the bid and asked; they refer to long tons. The two scales are equal at an 
exchange rate of $2.80 per £. £320 is 40c a lb, etc. Data through March 1959 
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International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


1) BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N, Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


= 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Louvre! Hill, L. 1., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 
FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
oo 
SELLERS 


COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 

ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 














ORES 
METALS 
FERROALLOYS 
FLUORSPAR 


M. W. HARDY & CO. INC. 


141 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N.Y 


Cable Address: HARDYACE, NEWYORK 


Telephone WOrth 4-1551 
OS Rt LL CRE 
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Manganese Ore Imports 
Dropped 27 % in 1958 


Domestic mine shipments of manga- 
nese ore in December 1958 decreased 9% 
from November to 23,900 short tons, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

These shipments came from Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia. Ship- 
ments of manganiferous and ferruginous 
ore totaled 4,700 short tons, coming from 
Arizona, Montana and New Mexico. 

December imports of manganese ore 
containing 35% or more manganese to- 
taled 138,829 short tons, a decrease of 
30% from November, as compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census. Of the total De- 
cember imports, Brazil supplied 44%, 
India 23%, Mexico 12%, Ghana 8%, Bel- 
gian Congo 6%, and Greece, Philippines, 
the Union of South Africa, and Turkey 
the remaining 7% in decreasing order. 
December imports of ferromanganese, 
at 32,662 short tons of ore equivalent, 
were more than 2% times those of No- 
vember. Total quantity of new material 
for the month (domestic mine shipments 
plus imports of ore and alloy in terms 
of ore) decreased 18% from November 
to 195,391 short tons. 

December production of manganese 
alloys (ferromanganese, silicomanga- 
nese and manganese metal) increased 
16% over November to 70,180 short tons. 
Both industrial ore stocks and net alloy 
stocks showed little change during the 
month. Ore stocks at year’s end exceed- 
ed 2-million tons, an increase of half a 
million tons over those at the beginning 
of the year. 

Supply of manganese in the United 
States, 1954-58, in short tons: 

Domestic 
mine Genera! Imports 
shipments Ore Ferro 
1954 206,128 2,165,694 116,088 
1955 287,255 2,078,205 242,658 
1956 344,735 2,238,568 488 436 
1957 366,334 3,105,172 411,446 
1958 
Ist Qtr 
2nd Qtr 80,600 
3rd Qtr 80,000 
Oct 29,000 
Nov 26,400 
Dec 23,900 
1958 317,000 


76,900 805,111 
595,749 
555,910 
157,609 
199,370 
138,829 

2,452,578 


28,338 

20,544 

51,868 

24,922 

12,378 

32,662 
170,712 
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Malay Tin Output Drops 


Kuala Lumpur (McGraw-Hill World 
News): In February, the production of 
tin-concentrates was 2,561 tons tin met- 
al, based on the true assay of 75.56%. 

The average daily rate of production 
for the month was 2,034 piculs of tin- 
concentrates. Output in January was 
3,069 tons. 

Deliveries of tin-concentrates from 
mines to smelters were 62,933 piculs 
containing 2,830 tons tin metal, based on 
the true assay of 75.56%. 

At the end of the month, there were 
40 dredges, 303 gravel-pump mines and 
43 other tin mines in operation, making 
a total of 386 active tin mines. 

At the end of February, 26,275 persons 
were employed in mining of which 21,519 
were employed in tin mining and 4,756 
in mining other than for tin. 


Miscellaneous Metals 
Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; (b) 
delivered; (c) f.o.b. N.Y.; (d) Dep. on size 
of lot; (e) dep. on grade; (n) nom. 
ALUMINUM: ib (b) eff. 8-4-58, ingot: 
99.50% . -26.8¢ OF, eee 27.8¢ 
99.75% . .27.3¢ 99.85%... 28.8¢ 
ANTIMONY: dom, Ib.. Apr. 2-Apr. 9 
boxed N.Y. 
bulk (a) 
boxed (a) 
imported 10-ton lots, 9912%, 241oc 
99% ° resccoumel 
BISMUTH: }p, ton lots 
CADMIUM: ib (b) Apr. 2-Apr. 9 $1.30 
Effective Apr. 1 
CALCIUM: Ib, ton lots, slabs, etc. ... .$2.05 
CHROMIUM: (b) Ib of material, 
exo. 98.5%, .05%C, (d)$1.15-1.19 
Elec. 99.8% (d)$1.15-1.19 
Vacuum melting 4c more 
COBALT: ib, (c), eff 
500 Ib lots . ee és eens $1.75 
100 Ib eeeuses ‘ $1.77 
less than 100 Ib — $1.82 
fines $1.75 
COLUMBIUM: ib, 9912%, (d) 
roundels es oe 
electrode segments 
rough ingots . 
GALLIUM: gr, 1000-gr lots 
less than 1000-gr lots 
GERMANIUM: gr 
1000-gr lots, Ist red 
intrinsic 4416c (b) &481c (a) 
10,000-gr lots, Ist red 37c (a) &38c (b) 
DEE ondeseesecegeses 39c (a) &40.2c (b) 
INDIUM: tr oz, 99.9%, small lots ....$2.25 
over 5,000 oz $1.25-2.25 
IRIDIUM: tr oz .... . .$75-80 
LITHIUM: ib 99.5% 
MAGNESIUM: Ib (a) 10,000 Ib lots, 
pig ingot 99.8% . 35 14c-36.65¢ 
notched ingot 36c-37.45c 
MANGANESE: ib (b) 9516%, carloads, 
bulk 


$55-70 
$60-75 
$65-80 


40c (b) &434oc (a) 


ton lots eff. 4-1-57 
prem for hydrogen removed .... 
MOLYBDENUM: (a) eff. 8-56 
powder, carbon red 
NICKEL: ib (a) duty included ... 
eff. 12-6-56 
MINED anicuennessecceeneee pe 74c 
St i? UL, <asccccnueessenencqnesss T4c 
sinter (nickel content) point of entry, 
eff. 7-14-58 , ; 69.6c 
OSMIUM: oz (n) 
PALLADIUM: tr oz eff 
PLATINU™M: tr oz 
average $77 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N.Y $236-40 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content 
RHODIUM: tr oz ... 
RUTHENIUM: tr oz - . .$55-60 
SELENIUM: ib, 2-19-58, comm. grade $7 
high purity a 
SILICON: Ib (a) eff. 10-1-58 
98% max .51-1.0% Fe, crushed ... 
lump 
Hyper-pure: (4-1-57) #1 


$18-20 


$75-80 


. -23.35¢ 


solar cell (4-1-57) 
SODIUM: bb, carloads 
less than carloads 
TANTALUM: per'b, (a) (e) ,powder$40-58.60 
$50.35-59.18 
$73.04-80.23 
TELLURIUM: ib $1.65-1.75 
THALLIUM: ib 
TITANIUM: ib (a) A-1 99.3% 
max. .3% Fe .. 
max. 5%, Fe. eff. 10-1-58 
TUNGSTEN: 1b 98.8% 
1000-Ib lots ............. 
Hydrogen red 99.99% ......... 
dep. on Fisher No. eff. 5-26-58 
VANADIUM: Ib, 90% V 100 Ib lots . .$3.65 
ZIRCONIUM: tb (a) sponge, powder 
platelets: low hafnium «++. 87-14 
$5-10 


$2.75-$2.90 
. -$3.33-3.80 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 lb or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.o.b. mine or mill 
(g) depending on grade, (i) import duty 
extra, (n) nominal, (t) term contracts. 


ANTIMONY O&s: stu of Sb: 
50-55% .. 2.25-$2.40 
60% ..... WE we $2.50-$2.60 
65% lump $3.10-$3.20 


BERYLLIUM ORE: stu Beo, 
10-12% 
Dom. (c) — dep. on quan 
Imported (a), (t) 
Spot (a) ; . .$30 


CHROME ORE: it, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees 
are not met, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic 
ports 
Rhodesian: (t) 
48% CreOz3, 3 to 1 ratio 
48% Cre2Oz, 2.8 to 1 ratio.. 
48% Cr2Oz3, no ratio ca dem 
South African (Transvaal): 
48% Cr2QOz3, no ratio. 
44% CreOz, no ratio.... 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CreOz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates (n) $44.25-$46 
4€% CreOz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates (n) $42-$43.50 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% Cr 2Oz, 3 to 1 ratio.. 


as ORE: |b Co, free market 


$46-$48 


. (mn) $40-$42 
. (n) $37-$39 
(n) $28-$30 


COLUMBITE ORE: ib pentox- 
ide, 65% CbyOs and Ta2O5 
Ratio 10:1 $1.15-$1.20 
Ratio 849:1 (n)$ .95-$1.00 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, 
Lake Superior ore 1958 
Bessemer 
Mesabi 5142% Fe 
Old Range 
Non-Bessemer 
Mesabi 5112% Fe 
Old Range ; 
Eastern ores, Itu, delivered, ‘foun- 
dry and basic, 56-62% ... 
Swedish (t) (a) 60- 68% stu (g). 
Brazilian (b) 6812% gross ton, 
premium for low P, 1-1-59... 


$12 
Smaller sellers . $10.50-$11.50 


MANGANESE ORE: Indian, (a) 
(i), Itu, Mn, 46-48% 
(see 11-27-58, P. 12) . (n)$.915-$.965 
max. 2% Fe, — 
dioxide, 84% MnO, It bulk crude 
(a) 


MOLY BDENUM ORE: ib cont, 
Mo.: 95% MoSz (b): (eff. 1.1.58) 
Climax, cost of container extra 
Molybdic trioxide MoOs;, bags (b) 
cans . 


TITANIUM ORE: Iimenite, gross 
tons TiO», 594% f.o.b. cars, At- 
lantic ports .... 2 
54% f.o.b. cars 21-$21.50 
Rutile, 94% st, for del 
12 mos 


TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WO; 65% 
basis foreign ore, nearby arrival 
Wolfram . .$10.75-$11.25 
Scheelite . . .$10.75-$11.25 
Low moly scheelite, higher 
U.S. scheelite, stu. (c).... 
London, Itu, WO; good ore 


(n)$95-$100 


. .$19-(n) $22 


VANADIUM ORE: Ib V,0; cont., 
(c): 
Domestic 


ZIRCON ORE: 
Atlantic 
65% ZrO» 
Domestic 66%, st, (b) 
Jacksonville ; 
Stark, Fla as 5oeou $41 


(sand) It, (a) 


(n) $46-$48 

















E.A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 


MINING COMPANIES 











Rolled Metals, Etc. 
BRASS — Cents per Ib (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 

Yellow Brass 48.24 48.78 48.18 
Best quality brass .. 49.75 50.29 49.69 
51.77 $1.17 

2.83 52.23 

Com’! bronze 90% .. . 54.44 53.84 
Gilding metal 55.51 54.91 
Eff. Mar. 9 


COPPER — per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 55.63c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
53.66c. Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 36.85c eff. Mar. 9, 1959. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft dom. 1644c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 97c; cold- 
rolled strip, 99c Rods, hot-rolled 80c. 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets. 
cold-rolled, $1.13; rods, hot-rolled, 94c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb. sheets, 10% 
63.82c; 18% 68.46c; wire and rods, 10% 
66.15c 

7 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per Ib, car- 
load lots, 50-Ib bags; 24c f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than carload lots, 26c Eff. 
Dec. 6. 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib, in car- 
load lots, $12.30, per 100 Ib, crystals or 
diamond f.o.b. ref'y, eff. Mar. 9, 1959. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 734%% Co, $1.33 per Ib east of Missis- 
sippi, and $1.36 per lb west of Missis- 
sippi. Grade 70% to 71%, $1.29@$1.32. 
Quotations are for oxide packed in 350- 
Ib containers. Eff. Feb. 1, 1959. 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 5%c, 
in barrels carload lots delivered. F.o:b. 
Laredo, Texas, 44%c; on N.Y. docks, 5c. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per gm, 27%c 


Ferroalloys 


(a) carload lots; (b) delivered; (c) lump, 
bulk; (d) f.o.b. shipping point; (n) nominal 
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FERROCHROMIUM: Ib con- 
tained Cr; (a) (b) (c) cont. US 

High carbon (4-9% C, 65-70% Cr) 
Cr) 

Low carbon (0.10% 
eff. Oct. 1, 1957 
Special (0.01% C, 63-66% Cr) eff 

Oct. 1, 1957 


FERROCOLUMBIUM: Ib con- 
tained Cb; ton lots, lump (2 in) 
packed; (b) cont. U.S.— (50-60% 
Cb, max 0.40% C, max 8% Si) 


FERROMANGANESE: |b 
(a), (ec), (d) (74-76% Mn) 
Standard, eff. Sept. 19, 1957 
Medium Carbon- Ib contained Mn; 
(a), (c), fob. US. — (80-85% 
Mn, 14-14% C) . 
Low carbon-basis as for Med Car- 
bon- (85-90% Mn, Max, 0.07% C). 


FERROMOLYBDENUM: |b Mo: 
lots 5000 lb or more, (d) (58-64% 
Mo) powdered, packed 
Other sizes, packed . ; 

Calcium Molybdate (CaO MoO3) 
lump, packed ..... 


FERROPHOSPHORUS: per 
gross ton; (a), (c), (max 6 in.); 
(d) (equivalent to Tenn.) 
(23-26% P) 
plus $4 per 1% above or below 


24% 


FERROSILICON: ib contained 


Si; (a), (c), (d) (50% Si) 


FERROTITANIUM: low carbon 
lb contained Ti; ton or more 

lots, lump (4% in.), packed, 
f.o.b. dest. NE US. — (40% Ti, 
max 0.10% C) .... eee 
(25% Ti, max 0.10% Cc) 

Medium Carbon — net ton; 
lump, packed; f.o.b. dest. NE 
U.S. — (17 to 21% Ti, 3-5% C) .... 

High carbon — basis as for Med 
carbon — (15 to 19% Ti, 6 to 8% C). 


FERROTUNGSTEN: Ib contain- 

d W; lots of 5,000 lb or more, 

ln (4% in.), packed; f.0.b. dest 
cont. U.S.—(70-80% W) (mn) 


FERROVANADIUM: Ib V; (a), 
var. sizes, packed; f.o.b. U.S. — 
(50-55% V) 
open hearth 
crucible 
high speed 


SILICOMANGANESE: Ib; 
(ec), (d) 
(1.5% C max 18-20%) Si 
(2% C max 15-1744% Si) 
(3% C max 12-1446% Si) 


SPIEGELEISEN: per gross ton; 
(a), (ce) f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa 
3% max Si, 16-19% Mn . 

3% max Si, 19-21% Mn. 
3% max Si, 21-23% Mn 
Eff. on orders of Jan. 7, 1957 


Cc, 67- 12% Cr) 











Assooam METALS & MINERALS CORP 


75 WEST ST. © NEW YORK 6, N. Y. © WHITEHALL 3-5040 


IRON ORE 
CHROME ORE 
MANGANESE ORE 
FLUORSPAR 


CABLE: “ZINCUM” 








P. D. M. 
FIRE REFINED COPPER 


High Purity Ingots and Ingot Bars 


COPPER 99.93% 


From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities. Fire 
— these ores gives the quality product — P.D.M. Fire 


Refined Copper — for use in brass mills and foundries in 
making high grade products. 





PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION (iRseeemies 


300 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N.Y. in Copper 








1958 Nickel Supply Exceeded 
Demand First Time Since 1940 


The availability of nickel in 1958 ex- 
ceeded the demand for the first full year 
since 1940, according to USBM. 

The improved supply-demand posi- 
tion resulted mainly from increased pro- 
duction, virtually complete stockpile de- 
ferments, and decreased requirements 
for nickel in the United States. Despite 
the improved supply, intense activity 
continued in exploring for new sources, 
developing new mines, and planning 
new and expanding present smelting 
and refining facilities. 

Canada produced about 141,000 tons 
in 1958, a 25% decrease from 1957. Out- 
put in Cuba was 11% lower than in 
1957. Domestic production (about 11,800 
tons) made a new record, increasing 
about 17%—equal to 15% of consump- 
tion in the United States in 1958, com- 
pared with 8% in 1957. 

Consumption of nickel in the United 
States by 203 companies, which ac- 
counted for 95% of the new nickel in 
all forms used in 1957, was 16,460,000 Ib 
in December, which indicated that total 
consumption was 17,326,000 lb, compared 
with 15,335,000 lb in November, a 13% 
increase. Consumption of nickel] in the 
United States in 1958 is estimated at 
78,600 short tons, compared with 122,466 
tons in 1957. 

General imports of nickel into the 
United States in December comprised 
3,341,636 lb of metal, 4,668,941 lb of ox- 
ide powder and oxide sinter, 9,664 lb of 
matte, and 112,595 lb of scrap from Can- 
ada; 362,881 lb of metal from Norway; 
1,926 lb of metal from France; 9,676 Ib 
of scrap from Sweden; and 2,000 lb of 
metal and 5 lb of scrap from the United 
Kingdom. The nickel content of the new 
metal, oxide powder, and oxide sinter 
imported into the United States is esti- 
mated at 7,964,000 lb in December, com- 
pared with 10,532,000 lb in November, a 
24% decrease, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Nickel (exclusive of scrap) consumed 
and in stock in the United States in De- 
cember 1958, by forms, in pounds of 
nickel: 

Stocks Con- Stocks In 
consumers’ sump- consumers’ transit 
Nov. 30 tion Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
Metal 20,322,839 14,451,798 18,924,180 92,794 
Oxide 
powder, 
sinter 3,208,629 1,913,543 4,658,740 99,316 
Matte 6.846 650 6,196 
Salts 265,457 93,722 304,365 


23,803,771 16,459,713 23,893,481 192,110 





Alcoa’s Haight Retires 


James P. Haight, vice president in 
charge of engineering and purchasing 
for Aluminum Company of America, has 
retired following a 39-year career with 
Alcoa, the company has announced. 

Engineering and purchasing functions 
will be continued by B. J. Fletcher, vice 
president and general manager of en- 
gineering, and by R. O. Keefer, vice 
president and general purchasing agent, 
respectively. 
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producers of: 


Antimonial Lead 
Antimony 
Antimony Oxide 
Arsenic 

Asbestos 

Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Cadmium Oxide 
Cadmium Sulfide 


Copper 


Fluospar 

Germanium Concentrates 
Gold 

Indium 

Lead 

Lead, Test 

Litharge, C. P. 
Molybdenum Concentrates 


Nickel Salts 


Silver 


Zine 


Selenium 


Sulfur Dioxide, Liquid 
Sulfuric Acid 
Tellurium 

Thallium 


Thallium Sulfate 


Zinc Dust 


Zinc Sulfate 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





World Output of Cobalt 
Dropped 10% in 1958 


World production of cobalt decreased 
for the second successive year to about 
14,000 short tons in 1958, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Production was 10% less than in 1957. 
Production of cobalt by Canada and 
Belgian Congo sharply decreased in 
1958, but these losses were partially off- 
set by increases in Northern Rhodesian 
and United States production. Output of 
recoverable cobalt in the United States 
was 2,009 short tons in 1958 compared 
with 1,649 tons in 1957. 

Consumption of cobalt in the United 
States declined to 7,475,000 lb in 1958. It 
was 18% less than in 1957 and 20% below 
the average for the five years 1953-57. 
The decline in consumption resulted 
chiefly from a 20% drop in usage of co- 
balt in permanent magnets and high- 
temperature alloys, the two major uses. 
Less cobalt was also consumed in high- 
speed and low-cobalt alloy steels, alloy 
hard-facing rods, cemeited carbides and 
ground-coat frit for porcelain enamels. 

Imports decreased to 16,487,000 lb (co- 
balt content), a 6% loss from 1957. Im- 
ports in 1958 comprised 16,027,894 lb of 
metal; 839,980 lb of oxide containing 
631,767 lb of cobalt and 234,375 lb of salts 
and compounds containing about 49,219 
lb of cobalt. No white alloy or ore was 
imported in 1958. 

Consumption of cobalt in the United 
States was 778,530 lb in December, a 9% 
increase over the November. 


In December, production of cobalt 
metal in the United States was 20% less 
than in November, imports increased 
77%, and sales were 13% lower. Pro- 
duction of cobalt oxide dropped 71%, 
imports were 20% greater, but sales de- 
clined 12%. Production and shipments of 
salts were 4% and 38% larger, respec- 
tively. Production of driers increased 
16%, and shipments rose 12%. 


Mine production, shipments of cobalt 
concentrates and imports (cobalt con- 
tent) in the United States in 1957 and 
1958, in pounds of cobalt: 

Cobalt 

content 
1957 17,451,000 
1958 

Jan.-June 7,846,000 

July 1,784,000 

Aug. ... 429,000 

Sept. . 1,105,000 

Oct 1,459,000 

Nov 1,425,000 

Dec 2,439,000 

16,487,000 


Production Shipments 
4,137,297 4,123,017 


2,220,683 
364,624 
447,683 
448,013 
471,461 
451,297 
433,743 

4,837,504 


2,253,613 
289,195 
490,152 
325,650 
558,770 
452,774 
462,035 


4,832,189 


Anaconda Names Westgard 


Sherman Westgard, superintendent of 
copper refineries of the Great Falls, 
Mont. reduction department of The Ana- 
conda Co., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of copper refineries, Raritan 
Copper Works, International Smelting & 
Refining Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. Inter- 
national is a wholly-owned Anaconda 
subsidiary. 
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Federated Metals Announces 
Several Personnel Changes 


Several changes in management per- 
sonnel at Federated Metals Division of 
American Smelting and Refining Co 
have been announced by R. D. Bradford, 
Asarco vice president in charge of the 
division. 

L. D. Alpert, general manager of the 
Eastern Department of Federated, has 
been named general manager of the 
division’s Whiting, Indiana, plant, re- 
placing S. A. Glueck, who has resigned. 

P. H. Jackson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Federated Metals Cana- 
da Ltd., will succeed Alpert as general 
manager of the Eastern Department 

G. F. Norman, manager of Federated 
Canada’s Montreal plant, will replace 
Jackson; and H. Trihey, who has been 
the plant’s sales manager, will move up 
to the job vacated by Norman 


Piper Gets Brush Post 


Henry G. Piper has been appointed 
manager Alloy Product Sales by The 
Brush Beryllium Co. 


According to N. W. Bass, sales vice 
president, Piper’s new duties will in- 
clude management of sales, sales promo- 
tion and advertising for all of the 
company’s alloy products, including 
those of the Elmore, Ohio, alloy plant 
and the Pennrold Division plant at 
Reading, Pa 





NAWMD Pians Seminar for 
Secondary Metal Executives 


The following comments were taken 
from a talk by Sidney Danziger of Alloys 
& Chemicals Mfg. Co., president of the 
Board of Regents of the National Associa- 
tion of Waste Material Dealers Metal 
Seminar, given Apr. 7 at the NAWMD 
annual convention in Chicago. 

The NAWMD Management Develop- 
ment Metal Seminar represents an edu- 
cational forward step on the part of the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers. It will benefit not only those 
junior executives of the secondary metal 
industry who attend the week’s sessions 
on August 9-14 at Michigan State Uni- 
versity — but, in addition, it will be of 
value to the industry as a whole. 

The Metal Seminar is sponsored by 
three groups within NAWMD — Metal 
Dealers Division, Secondary Metal In- 
stitute and Foreign Trade Division — as 
well as by the College of Business and 
Public Service and the Continuing Edu- 
cation Service of Michigan State Uni- 
versity at East Lansing. 

It is set up to accommodate about 100 
junior male personnel of NAWMD firms 
who are actually employed full time in 
the metal business at the time of the 
Seminar. Preference will be given to 
applicants under 30 years who have less 
than 10 years experience. A maximum of 
two students from any one firm has been 
established, if facilities so permit. 

A hardworking seminar committee 
has been giving much thought to the de- 
velopment of the curriculum, to the 
naming of outstanding lecturers and 
teachers, to setting up the rules and 
regulations for admission, etc. The goal 
is to make this a successful seminar in 
terms of both broad academic knowl- 
edge and specific down-to-earth metal 
know-how. 


First-Rate Lecturers 


We have been able to secure the serv- 
ices of first-rate lecturers in the fields of 
education, industry and government, 
men with excellent backgrounds in their 
chosen profession who will be able to 
communicate their experience and 
knowledge to the students. We have 
packed into a week’s sessions a program 
which will greatly broaden the horizons 
of those who attend. 

Among the specific metal subjects in 
which courses will be given during the 
seminar are: Red Metals, Aluminum and 
Magnesium, Lead and Zinc, Special 
Alloys, Statistics on Metals, Materials 
Handling, Workings of the Commodity 
Exchange and London Metal Exchange. 

Broader industry subjects, including 
academic courses, are: Creative Think- 
ing, Sources of Information, Economic 
Forecasting and Interpreting Statistics, 
Business Law and Contractual Relations, 
Labor-Management Relations, Industrial 
Insurance and Safety, Accounting and 
Finance, You and Your Community. 

In addition there will be a course on 
Government in Metals to be given by a 
leading Government representative in 
the Department of Commerce. 

Among the names of lecturers already 


announced are: Peter W. Hoguet, presi- 
dent of the Econometric Institute; Dr. 
Herbert True, of the Institute of Visual 
Research; Charles Rosenblum, U.S. Re- 
duction Co.; Professor Daniel Kruger, 
Michigan State University; Maury 
Schwartz, Pacific Smelting Co. and 
Horace B. McCoy, Administrator of the 
Business & Defense Services Adminis- 
tration. 

There will be regular classroom ses- 
sions during the morning and afternoon. 
In addition, the students will participate 
in evening get-togethers at which time 
they will be able to exchange informa- 
tion, discuss material presented at the 
classroom lectures, ask questions of the 
lecturers as well as of prominent indus- 
try representatives who will act as dis- 
cussion leaders and sit in at the evening 
sessions. 

The seminar will provide an intensive 
one-week training period in both aca- 
demic knowledge and metal specifics. 

However, a word of advice to those 
who plan to attend: applications have 
been coming in steadily and the enroll- 
ment is limited to 100 students. Those 
who apply first, of course, will receive 
preference. If you have not mailed in 
your application yet, please do so as 
quickly as possible 


Koenig Sees 65°, of Copper 
Uses Safe from Substitution 


“Copper has literally thousands of 
uses, of which perhaps 65% to 70% rep- 
resents uses impervious to substitution,” 
Robert P. Koenig, president Cerro de 
Pasco Corp., told the National Associa- 
tion of Waste Material Dealers yester- 
day, in a speech at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

In the remaining fields of use, copper 
must compete on the basis of price, but it 
is axiomatic that the decision to substi- 
tute or not to substitute will vary great- 
ly from use to use, from market to mar- 
ket and from country to country, he said. 
The bright future indicated for copper is 
related to a measure of price stability 
at levels high enough to induce the risk 
capital required for expanded produc- 
tion, yet low enough to keep the metal 
fully competitive vis-a-vis possible sub- 
stitutes. The voluntary production cut- 
backs initiated by certain Free World 
producers, including Cerro de Pasco, 
late in 1957 and early last year, were of 
material assistance in strengthening the 
copper markets at a time when an ap- 
parent imbalance prevailed between de- 
mand and supply. 

The resort to remedial action of this 
kind by a substantial segment of the in- 
dustry suggests the possibility that the 
business of mining and recovering cop- 
per, which has been notably (some 
would say, infamously) cyclical in the 
past, may in the future be able to modify 
the extremes of its high and low price 
swings. Future price fluctuations with 
less “bounce to the ounce” would, on the 
whole, be greatly welcomed by an in- 
dustry which has traveled a pogo-stick 
course altogether too long for its own 
comfort, Koenig said. 


NAWMD Administrator Lists 
Significant Accomplishments 


M. J. Mighdoll, National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers administrator, in 
a speech yesterday before delegates to 
the NAWMD annual convention in Chi- 
cago, pinpointed six major accomplish- 
ments of the association since its re- 
organization eight months ago. 

1. A new and many-sided information 
program, combining newsletters, bul- 
letins, special letters, and other pertinent 
literature to give you news and interpre- 
tations on those subjects with which we 
in the secondary materials industry 
must be concerned. 

2. The organization of a National 
Planning Committee to assist the Board 
of Directors and executive staff in spear- 
heading new activities and exploring 
uncharted areas of Association activity. 

3. Spirited commodity division in- 
terests and initiation of new programs 
our eight commodity divisions in the last 
several months have started a substan- 
tial amount of important work on do- 
mestic and international freight prob- 
lems, industry education, revision and 
extension of trade specifications, quality 
control and research, contact with gov- 
ernment officials on reducing inequities 
in government sales, and specific legisla- 
tive and regulatory problems. In these 
few minutes I am certainly under- 
emphasizing the importance of these ac- 
tivities, but I know that in our various 
commodity division meetings to be held 
during this Convention, you will hear 
them discussed in detail. 


Modernized Credit Bureau 


4. Modernization of such existing As- 
sociation programs as our Credit Bureau 
and Washington services. NAWMD’s 
Credit Bureau answers dozens of mem- 
ber inquiries each week, and under its 
new arrangement seldom does it fail to 
reply with the answer on the same day 
it is contacted. Through closer co- 
ordination at NAWMD’s Headquarters 
office, our Washington services have 
taken on more meaning and usefulness 
to the Association and its divisions. 

5. New concepts in Association con- 
ventions and meetings. NAWMD has 
had more meetings packed into its last 
Fall Meeting and this Annual Conven- 
tion than any others in history — but 
what is more important, we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing to you the top au- 
thorities in their fields men whose 
words help us to better understand our 
problems, appreciate our potentialities, 
and measure the probabilities of the 
future. 

6. Broadening the base of membership 
interest. NAWMD has eight commodity 
divisions, six area divisions — each with 
its own officers, executive committees, 
and now many new special committees. 
Add this to the Association’s Board of 
Directors, Finance Committee, Planning 
Committee, and other committee groups, 
and you will appreciate the wide base of 
Association interest. In fact, over two 
hundred member firm executives have a 
role in the Association and divisional 
policy making and programming. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 


Daily Prices of Metals 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC ——i_ZAD—— ——ZNC b)—— | ALUMINUM TIN 
Domestic Export Europe New York St. Louis Delivered East Primary Pig 99.5% Straits 
Refinery Refinery cif. (a) St. Louis US.dest. Export New York 


31.425 30.450 31.395 11.000 10.800 11.500 11.000 24.700 22.500 102.875 
31.450 30.525 31.470 11.000 10.800 11.500 11.000 24.700 22.500 102.875 
31.625 30.675 31.620 11.000 10.800 11.500 11.000 24.700 22.500 103.000 
31.625 30.400 31.345 11.000 10.800 11.500 11.000 24.700 22.500 102.625 
31.225 30.450 31.395 11.000 10.800 11.500 11.000 24.700 22.500 102.500 


Averages 31.470 30.500 31.445 11.000 10.800 11.500 11,000 24.700 500 102.775 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Mar.-Apr. 31.385 30.444 31.389 11.200 11.000 11.500 11.000 24.700 22.500 102.725 


30-3 (a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125c over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western 
major United States markets, based on sales report- for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery Special High Grade premium or differential is 1 25c¢ 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent quotation per Ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 
payments received by producers for the product COPPER, Europe. c.i.f., is the export refinery quo- LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or tation with the addition of the lighterage figure are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound 0.125c, and freight to main Continental ports, to domestic consumers. The differential on sales in 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 0.82c the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of for California 20 points under New York; for New 
weighted average prices are based on estimated wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special England add 7% points to the New York basis 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for shapes. effective in some instances on deliveries be Corroding grade commands a premium over com 
prompt delivery only ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c mon lead of 10 points 

COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig. 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's depending on weight and dimensions; billets 1.725c 99.5 in cents per pound. The U.S. price is freight 
plants. Delivery costs vary with the destination and up, depending on dimensions and quality. Dis allowed to buyers’ plant; it includes sales by Cana 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries count on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15c¢ per pound dian producers. It is a delivered price but the buyer 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to ZINC quotations refiect sales of the Prime West may arrange shipment and receive the standard 
arrive at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957, ern grade as wel! as sales of uther grades when sold freight allowance. The export price is the price et 
the average differential between delivered and f.0.b on a Prime Western basis b) Zine premiums... which U.S. primary producers sell c.i.f delivered) 
prices is taken as 0.400c per |b obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East foreign ports. The quotations are weighted aver 

COPPER quotations, foreign or export, refiect St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents ages with the weights determined by the relative 
prices obtaining in the open market and are besed per pound: Selected 0.10c; Grass Special 0.25; capacity of the producers. Ingot sales reduced to the 
on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o0.b intermediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on con pig price are included in determining the price. The 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- premium on standard ingots is 2.1c per It 

mands a premium of lic per ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 
Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetica] averages of the daily quotations 














. . 2 
Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange Aluminum Alloys 
Secondary 
The cai silver quotation sapested by Senty & A ril 2 9 
‘ . Harman, in cents and fractions @ cent per troy - 
Silver Sterling London ounce, is the price paid by Handy “ Harmen i P Tons Price/Ib 
settlement for silver contain m unrefin sii- 
London Exchange Gold (a) verbearing materials submitted to them for re- No. 13 or 24.50 
———- 5 TIT} > Tad fining. It is determined on the basis of offers of O. 4s Jo S93 UC 
79.375d. 281.6250 249s. Yad. bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & Harman No. 43 54 24 84c 
79.375d 281.6600 248s. 1134d for nearby delivery at New York by regular sup , . = 
(9.010G. <o1. 6305S. aa. pliers in quantities sufficient to meet daily re- No. 360 52 24.75¢ 
C 9 > 9 s lk quirements, and it .is usually one quarter cent 
91. 281.6200 249s. ; 2d. below the price at which such offers are made No. 380 
91. 281.5400 249s. 244d. The Treasury's purchase price of newly mined 1% Z 302 °1 84c 
a 4 2 . ° 1 domestic silver was established at 90.5c per troy o én 602 ~ « 
91 281.6000 249s. 344d. ounce, 1000 fine, effective on July 1, 1946 under 2% Zn 298 21 25c 
— , . an amendment to the Silver Purchase Act of July _~ = _ — 
Av. 91.375 281.609 6, 1939 . 3% Zn 248 20.75¢ 
y London silver quotations are in pence per troy 
Calendar Wk. yunce, basis .999 fine The 
Mar.-Apr. (a) Open ay as 6 Oe ay Cee, prices calculated from reports by 
30-3 91.375 281.606 Market Sterling, in cents, noon buying rate for cable secondary aluminum producers 
transfers as certified by the Federal Reserve Bank of the prices and quantities of 
of New York, for customs purposes their sales 
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secondary aluminum alloy 
prices are weighted average 





London Metal Exchange 


—# COPPER —— - ZINC— TIN 
Current 
Cash 3 Mo 3 Mo Month 3 Cash 3 Mo 
Apr Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 





250% 250% 250% 250% 


1 782 782° 784 785 
249% 250 249% 249% ¢ bg 70 7 71% 

) 

1 


1% 
1 782 782" 784 785 
€ 250% 251 250% 250% 70% ly 2 
7 247% 247% 247%4 247% 68% 69% 1% 781% 782 784 RS 

8 247 248 247 248 69'6 69! 70% 70% 1% 72 7 71% 782 783 785 785! 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb. Copper basis electrolytic and fire refined wire bars, lead 99.97%. 
zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75% 


782 782% 785 785° 


. 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 
Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 
Week Week Ago Ago Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) (d) 93.2 (a) 93.2 96.3 48.4 +448 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of toms.............. (d) 2,638 (a) 2,638 2.604 1,308 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks)............. (d) 169,246 (a)155,171 166,507 87,870 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 12,709 12,900 12,972 11,645 

Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $64,886 60,814 64,721 72,719 

Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e)... 145 March 144 129 

E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 119.9 March 117.6 106.8 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) ...... (d)119.3 March 119.5 116.9 

(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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U.S. Tin Consumption 
Declined 13 % in 1958 


Total tin consumption in the United 
States declined 13% in 1958, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Mines. Consump- 
tion in 1958 was 72,000 long tons (48,200 
primary and 23,800 secondary) com- 
pared with 82,500 in 1957 (54,400 pri- 
mary and 28,100 secondary). 

Five items—tinplate, solder, bronze 
and brass, babbitt, and tinning—con- 
sumed most of the tin in 1958 and 1957. 
Consumption of tin in tinplate (the lead- 
ing use of primary, which took about 
60% of the annual totals for 1952-1958) 
dropped 2,900 tons from 1957. Solder, 
ranking second, decreased 2,980 tons; 
bronze, the largest use of secondary tin, 
took 3,000 tons less; babbitt declined 
1,040 tons; and the quantity for tinning 
was 200 tons smaller. Tin for white met- 
al increased 11%; going mostly into jew- 
elers metal and pewter. Tin used for 
collapsible tubes increased 19% in 1958. 
Tin powder used 640 tons of tin in 1958, 
compared with 700 in 1957. 

Tin used in December totaled 6,135 
tons, comprised 4,115 of primary pig tin 
and 2,020 of secondary and imported 
tin-base alloys. November consumption 
of tin was 5,630 tons, 3,650 of primary 
and 1,980 secondary and imported tin- 
base alloys 

Brass mills used 1,070 long tons of tin 
in 1958 (675 of primary pig tin and 395 
of secondary), compared with 1,535 in 
1957 (925 of primary and 610 of sec- 
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ondary). December consumption by 
brass mills, the highest since October 
1957, totaled 140 tons (80 of primary pig 
tin and 60 of secondary), against 100 
tons, 60 primary and 40 secondary, in 
November. Brass mills’ stocks of pig tin 
was 110 tons at the end of December. 

Secondary tin production was 21,000 
long tons in 1958, against 24,300 tons in 
1957. In 1958 nearly half returned in the 
form of bronze and brass, which dropped 
900 long tons compared with 1957. Tin 
reclaimed in solder, second in rank, de- 
creased 28%, and in type metal, fell 23%. 
Tin from scrap in babbitt was the small- 
est recorded. The portion of the 1958 
total recovered as metallic tin was slight- 
ly more than 1957, although the tonnage 
was a little less. 


Imports of metallic tin declined in 
1958 for the sixth successive year and 
fell 27% below 1957. This was the long- 
est period of continuous downtrend re- 
corded in metallic tin imports. Of the 
total imports, about 60% came from 
Malaya, the principal source; however, 
the quantity of tin received from Ma- 
laya was the smallest since 1951. Im- 
ports of tin metal from Indonesia were 
believed to have been smelted in the 
Netherlands. 


Concentrate Receipts 


Receipts of tin concentrates for smelt- 
ing were 5,530 tons in 1958, chiefly from 
Indonesia. Tin smelting began in the 
United States on a small scale at Texas 
City by the Wah Chang Corp. 

In addition, 3,200 long tons of alloys, 
with the chief value in tin was imported, 
mainly from Denmark in 94% tin alloys. 

Exports of metallic tin in 1958 were 
1,340 long tons (1,530 in 1957) ; the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Mexico and Canada were 
the principal destinations. The gross 
weight of tin-alloy scrap exported 
(mostly to the United Kingdom) was 
2,120 long tons in 1958, compared with 
9,400 tons in 1957. 


Total United States tin stocks de- 
creased to 34,200 long tons at the end 
from 36,000 tons at the beginning of 
1958. Industrial stocks of tin in the 
United States decreased 1,440 tons, and 
stood at 20,980 tons on Dec. 31. Tinplate 
mills, holding about 80% of domestic 
plant stocks of pig tin, decreased their 
inventories 2,860 tons. At the end of the 
year, however, pig tin stocks at other 
industrial plants increased 400 tons. 


Consumption of primary and secon- 
dary tin in the United States in 1957, 
and January-December 1958, in long 
tons: 

- —1958 — 
1957 Jan.-Dec. Nov. Dec 
28,446 32,030 30,000 30,150 
Receipts . 88,841 71,635 5,900 5,718 
Supply . ..117,287 103,665 35,900 35,868 
Stocks end.... 32,030 29,520 30,150 29,520 
Total 

processed . 
Intercompany 

scrap trans- 

actions ... 2,750 2,145 120 213 
Consumed in 

manufactur- 

BR ccccccee SW 
Primary 54,429 
Secondary . 28,078 


Stocks 
beginning 


. 85,257 74,145 5,750 6,348 


72,000 6,135 
48,200 4,115 
23,800 2,020 


Ukrainia to Become 
Top Iron Ore Center 


Vienna (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Kriwoirog is to become the USSR’s lead- 
ing iron ore center by 1965, yielding 90- 
million metric tons of agglomerated ore 
per annum, or about the same amount 
which all iron ore plants of the USSR 
produced during 1958, Tass reported. 
The South-Ukrainian center is thus to 
become the leader among the Soviet 
iron ore producers. 

The “Gosplan” Administration of the 
Ukraine claims that iron ore of low met- 
al content will be gained from open-cast 
sites during the next seven years, the 
cost for the agglomeration of the thus 
produced ores equal to the high Fe- 
content ores mined in pits. 

The Kriwoirog center will get five 
new agglomeration plants of a total ca- 
pacity of more than 35-million metric 
tons per annum. Parallel to the develop- 
ment of the processing stations, five of 
the ten planned pits are to be started 
this year. Changes in the pits involve 
the lowering of the shafts to between 
1,000 and 1,200 meters (3,280 to 3,936 ft), 
or almost double of the currently- 
worked pits. 

The Ukraine possesses in Kriwoirog 
and three other large deposits more than 
33% of all iron-ore reserves of the 
Soviet Union, Tass stated. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received vary and depend upon 
the characteristics of the commodity. 
Hence quotations can serve only as a 
general guide to the prices obtained by 
producers and dealers for their product. 


St — short ton; It — long ton, (a) c.if. 
US. ports, (b) f.o.b. shipping point (c) 
f.o.b. mine or mill, (d) carload lots, (e) 
depending on grade, (n) nominal. 


ASBESTOS: st, (c), Quebec 
Canadian funds, eff. Oct. 1, 1957: 
Se Gs © ceccccosscs $1400—$1810 
Crude No. 2 .. . .$750—$1155 
Spinnin 


3-Z .. becies 
Shingle stock: 4-K ... 
Paper stock 


Per st, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C. 
Canadian funds, eff. Oct. 1, 1957 


F.o.b. Morrisville, Vt., st, U.S. funds 
Spinning fiber 
Shingle fiber 
Paper fiber 
Waste, stucco or plaster 
Refuse or shorts 


BARYTES: — f.0.b. cars 

Georgia: barytes ore, crude, 
jig and lump, per st 
beneficiated, per st. in bulk 

in bags 

Missouri: st, water ground 
and floated, bleached, (d), (c) ...$45—$49 
Crude ore, minimum 94% 


BaSO,, less than 1% Fe $16—$18 
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Crude oil well drilling min. 4.3 
specific gravity, bulk, st 
Some restricted sales 
Ground, oil well grade 
Imported, crude oil well drilling, 
minimum 4.25 specific gravity, 
bulk, st c.i.f. Gulf ports 
Canada: crude, in bulk, (b), per It 
ground, in bags, st 


BAUXITE: ~ pr it. U.S., (b), ore, 
chem., crushed and dried, 55 to 58% 
Alz2Oz3, 1.5 to 2.5% Fe2O3 
Other grades, 56 to 59% Al2Oz, 
5 to 8% SiOz, 
Arkansas mines. 
Pulverized and dried, 56 to 59% 
AlzOz3 8 to 12% SiOz (c) 
Abrasive grade, crushed and 
calcined, 80 to 84% AlsOs (c) 
Crude (not dried) 50—52%, (c) .$5.00—$5.50 
Imported calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 86% min. AlyOs 
per It, f.o.b. port Br. Guiana.... 
Refractory grade (corrected) 
Approx. 58% AlsOs; and 8% 
silica f.o.b. vessels Brit. Guiana 
per It, (e) 


BORAX: bulk, (d), 
technical, 9949% 
Dehydrated, min. 9914% 
Sodium Borate concentrates, 

46% B2Os3 
Cal. borate, ground paper sacks . 


CORUNDUM: st, crude, c.if 
U.S. ports, (n) 


FELDSPAR: st. (b 
200 mesh . 
325 mesh ‘ $20.50-$23.50 
20 mesh semi-granular skeas $9 


FLUORSPAR: (price range indicates sellers 
quote different prices) met. grade eff. CaF. 
content, st, (b) Ill. and Ky 

721% wanwes 

70% 

60% 

Acid grade concentrates dry basis, 

eff. 12-1-'56, st, bulk, (d) 

F.o.b. Illinois — Kentucky and 
Colorado 

In bags, extra 

Ceramic grade, eff. 12-1-'56, 

95% CaF: . 

93 to 94% CaF», , calc ite and 
silica variable, FeO; 0.14%, 
st in bulk, f.o.b. Ill. & Ky 
Some sellers quote bh aie 

In 100-lb paper bags, extra 

European fluorspar c.i.f. U.S 
ports, duty paid, st 

Metallurgical, 7212% eff. CaF» 
spot 
contracts 

acid grade, 0.3% moisture max., 
contracts (spot $1 more) 
Large discount for high moisture 

Mexican fluorspar, f.o.b 

border, met., 7219% effective CaF» 

all rail, duty paid, st 

Brownsville, Tex., barge 


GRAPHITE: per Ib, (d), (b), 
Crystalline flake, natural; 

86 to 88% C, crucible grade 
96% C, special & dry usage 
94% C, normal & wire drawing 20c—27c 
98% C, special for brushes, etc 25c—30c 

Madagascar, c.if. New York, 
“standard grades 85 to 87% C.” 10c 
special mesh 13c 
special grade 99% C 40c 
Amorphous, natural, for foundry 
facings etc., up to 85% C 9c 
Amorphous graphite, Mexican, 
(b) (Mex) metric ton (e) 


$20.45 
. $26.60 


$7.15 


st (b), 
.. $41 
$78.50 


. $41.50 
$46 


. -$100-$120 
. N.Car. bulk 


. -$37—$41 
$36—$40 
$33—$36 


. $50 
$4—$5 


. .$45—$48 


‘ $34 
$30—$33 


$50 


(n) 
22c—27¢c 


$12-$18 


KYANITE: st, 
35 mesh, (d), 
in bags . . . 
200 mesh, in bags, (d) 

Imported kyanite, 60% grade, 
in bags, c.i.f. Atlantic ports, st 


MAGNESITE: st, f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash. dead burned grain, in bulk 
in bags 
Crude, bulk, (d), st 
Calcined, pebble 


(b), Va. and S.C.., 
in bulk $29 
. .$32 
$40 


$76-$81 





SLAB 
ZINC 





* ELECTROLYTIC 
Special High Grade 

High Grade 

Continuous Galvanizing 


Line Grades 


* FIRE RETORT 
High Grade 
Intermediate 


Continuous Galvanizing 
Line Grades 


Brass Special 
Select 


Prime Western 


merican \/ 


= inc sales company 


Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio * Chicago * St.Louis # New York # Detroit « 


Pittsburgh 





. $41.75 


MICA: North Carolina district, clear sheet 
mica, per Ib 


1! 


an 
*o 
ry 


70 — $1.10 
$1.10 — $1.60 
$1.60 — $2.00 
$1.80 — $2.30 
$2.00 — $2.60 
$2.60 — $3.00 
$2.75 — $4.00 
ee : $4.00 — $8.00 
Punch mica, (e) Te—12¢ 
Stained or electric sheet mica 

10-20% less than clear 
North Carolina, wet ground 
st, (e) 
Dry ground 
Scrap (e) 
Madagascar sheet mica first 
quality high heat, duty paid, N.Y., Ib 
Grade 7 (below 1 sq. in) 
Grade 6 (1 to 14%) 
Grade 5 (3 to 6) 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) 
Grade 3 (10 to 14) 


KKK KKK MKS 


Qe wwwnnwm 
eoouewwnn 


$140 — $155 
$30 — $55 
$20 — $30 


MONAZITE: ib. (a) 55% total rare 
earth oxides, including thorium 
Massive 
Sand, 55% 

66% 
68% 


(n) l4c 
(n) 15¢ 
(n)18¢ 
(n)20c 


grade 


OCHER: st, (c) Georgia, in 
100-lb paper bags 
Virginia (c) dark yellow, 300 
mesh, 60% ferric oxide, bags.$24.50 — $25.50 


$26.50 — $32 


PHOSPHATE: 
to 76% 
to 74% 
to 70% 
to 68% 
to 66% 


per It, (c): Florida pebble 
$7.00 
$6.00 
$5.00 
$4.35 
$3.95 


POTASH: 

basis 60% 
1958 

Nov.-Dec 


stu ic) 
K,O 


d) muriate, dom. bulk 
1959 
Jan.-May June 
32¢ Mloc 30c 
Granular: add ‘gc to muriate 
In bags add per st $4.90 
Sulphate of potash, 7-1-'58 to 
6-30-59 
In bags add, per st 
Imported muriate, E. Coast ports 


76c 
$4.50 
fas 
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Oct. to Jan. 15 
Jan. 15 to May 31, ‘59 
Sulphate, Oct. to Jan. 15 

1-15 to 5-31-'59 
Note: del. plants E. Coast, 
than dom 


PYRITES: Spanish 48% sulphur (a), 
U.S. and Canadian per It 
delivered 


PUMICE STONE: per ib f.0.b 
New York or Chicago, in barrels 
powdered 3c—5e 
lump 6c—8c 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS: 
for fusing, all sizes, per st $100 — $150 
Prisms for piezo-electrical and 
optical use, according to size 
and grade, per lb 


SILICA: st 
92 — 994 
in bags 

Glass sand, 


54hoc 
57e 
86c 
88c 
imported is cheaper 
by about 0.4c 


(n) 


(n)$9 — $11 


$4.50 — $50 


air-floated, 
through 325 mesh 


(c) st, bulk, (e) 


SULPHUR: it, 
bright 
dark 
f.o.b. vessel, 
Mexican, (c) 
use 
export f.o.b 


(c) US., eff. 9-18-57 
$23.50 
$22.50 
Galveston $24 — $25 
dark, for internal 
$22.40 


22.00 


$31.60 
vessel $24 00 
TALC: st (d), (c), containers included 
unless otherwise specified 
New Jersey, mineral pulp, 
ground (bags extra) 
Vermont: 100% through 200 
mesh extra white, bulk basis 
99',% through 200 mesh, 
medium white 
In paper bags, per st extra 
Virginia: 200 mesh 
325 mesh 
crude 
Georgia: 98° 
grey 
white, 


$10.50 — $12.50 


$12.50 
$11.50 — $12.50 
$1.75 
$12 
$14 
$5 50 


$10 
$12 


through 200 mesh, 
$10.50 
$12.50 


$11 
$15 


in paper bags 


TRIPOLI: st paper bags, minimum 
carloads 30 tons f.o.b. Missouri 
Once ground through 40 mesh, 
rose and cream colored 

Double ground through 110 mesh, 
rose and cream 

Air-floated through 200 mesh 


VERMICULITE: 
Montana 

South African, crude, c.if 
Atlantic ports 


$50 00 


$52 00 
$55.00 


per st. (c) 


$9.50 — $18.00 


$30 — $32 





Mineral and Ore Markets 


Beryl ore markets have strengthened 
somewhat most importers agree. Recent- 
ly offers at prices of $28 and lower have 
dried up. Some importers indicate there 
have been some offers of small lots of 
spot material at $30 but that no long 
term contracts can be made at such 
prices 
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Indian manganese ore barter transac- 
tions are still uncertain. Though an 
agreement was signed there are still no 
signs of actual business. Some traders 
are still doubtful any ever will be done 
though most seem to feel eventually 
barter will be done. There are rumors 
bids will be asked late in April. 

A number of firms had expected the 
Agriculture Department to open barter 
on ferromanganese and some firms had 
made offers on this expectation. But now 
they are becoming skeptical it will be 
reopened. 

Consumer business in manganese ore 
in the U.S. shows no signs of improving. 
Some importers even suggested prices 
might go lower before they recovered. 
We have heard of distress lots of ore 
sold at prices 20 or 30% below regular 
asking prices. Some factors said offering 
prices for fair size lots of Indian ore, 
minimum 46%, are about 85c per long 


ton unit c.if. U.S. ports. 

Though one can point to the very high 
rate of steel production in the U‘S., it 
does not necessarily follow that manga- 
nese ore consumption is closely corre- 
lated with it. Many factors have indi- 
cated that the consumption of manga- 
nese is currently a lower proportion than 
“normal.” Some say that for the steel 
industry as a whole about 15 or 16 
pounds per short ton of ingot steel is 
normal but that consumption is now 
about 10 pounds. The accelerated de- 
mand for steel is concentrated in items 
which require less manganese. 

Some buyers say they do not want to 
have manganese ore coming in during 
the steel strike this summer. Many be- 
lieve stocks and material entering on 
contract are being reduced but that 
there will be no buying except of dis- 
tress lots and some small tonnages until 
after the steel strike or until the fall if 
there is no strike. 


Chrome ore business, like manganese, 
shows no improvement and some im- 
porters foresee even lower prices. But 
they say sources of chrome ore are more 
“closely held” than manganese, and 
along with fairly good barter transac- 
tions of ferrochrome with CCC the past 
winter have tended to hold distress sales 


down relative to manganese ore. 

The expectation that CCC would soon 
complete a South African chrome ore 
barter is currently being doubted. This 
transaction, which was in the news last 
winter, recently seemed to be close to 
completion. It now appears a South 
African government bureau, or maybe 
several, have little intention of further- 
ing the arrangement. One source sug- 
gests the Agriculture Board in South 
Africa wanted a wheat price that was 
not acceptable to the brokers. The bro- 
kers will probably resubmit the proposal 
to CCC. 

It may be that some South African or- 
ganizations have no intention of permit- 
ting barter and feel chrome ore should 
be sold only for cash. 


Mercury is $236-40 per flask, large lots, 
N.Y., prompt delivery. The market is 
very tight with little metal available 
here. Prices have been moving up on a 
day-to-day basis, regularly leaving pub- 
lished quotations behind. Prices are 
largely nominal — those who must have 
metal have been bidding high; those 
few with material to sell, well-aware of 
the rising market, have countered with 
higher asking prices. Buying urgency 
has been the governing factor in most 
transactions. 





London Copper Prices 


The following prices in £ sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p. 3). 
Mar. 30 Holiday Apr. 2 
Mar. 31 248.813 Apr. 3 
Apr. 1 249.508 

Av . cece e se et40.508 

Mar. av eT Cee CT TTT 248.913 

Mar. 26 was 247.710; Mar. 27 was 247.699; 
aver. Mar. 23-27 was 246.631 


. 249.852 
249.971 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Apr. 7, 1959 


(a) Blende 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) 
Flotation, 60% zinc 
(a) Effective Feb. 25, 1959 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead 
(a) Effective Apr. 1, 1959 


(a) $127.32 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 32M%c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 36%c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 
41%c; Yellow (No. 405) 2642c; and up- 
ward. Manganese bronze (No. 420) 29'4c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 29c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 2744c; light copper, 25%c; 
refinery brass, 27c. 
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Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 


26—2612 
24-2415 
22—2214 
21—21%2 
1914—20 
14—14%4 
13%—14 
14%-15 
16—1614 
1642—17 
15—15% 
15—15% 
1744-18 
10—1044 
10—1044 
13—13% 
10—1014 
6-612 
1%-2 
3-314 
3—314 
444-5 
7-7 
212-3 
914-10 
812-9 
7-72 
1342-14 
78—79 
42—44 
28—30 
24—26 
52—54 
52—54 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings .. 
Light brass ee 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 
Brass pipe, cut mks 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass .... 

New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed .. 
Aluminum crankcases .... 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 
Zinc die cast, mixed ... 
Zinc die cast, new . 

Old zinc .. 

New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 

Battery plates 

Babbitt mixed 

Linotype or stereotype 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut ... 
Block tin pipe 

Autobearing babbitt 
Mone! Clips, new 

Mone! sheet, clean .. 
Nickel, rod ends 

Nickel, clippings . 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 

Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb or more. 

Piston alloy D132 24-25c. No. 12 alloy 
21142-22c. No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 
2410-25 4c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 23-23%4c; 
No. 2, 21%-22c; No. 3, 2042-22c; No. 4, 
1814-19%ec. 

. 


A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
April 2-8 


The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 

Delivered consumers’ plants .. . .32.250c 
F.O.B. refinery 

They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 
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Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
was 8.44c (U.S.) per lb. f.o.b. refinery 
was 8.33c (U.S.) per lb. f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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